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France and the Future of Europe 
* 


“Mr. Wirtu: The world is accustomed to frequent changes in French 
government. Last week occurred the first cabinet crisis in France in over 
a year. It was something of a record for one cabinet to endure that long. 
A new government was authorized to be headed by the Socialist, Jules 
Moch. What does this new government, if it is formed, mean for France, 
for Europe, and for the world?? 

We are looking today at France not merely because we are interested 
in France but for what it means as a symbol of Europe and of the emerg- 
Bs new world. Philip, does this recent change in government in France 
mean that France is on the road to disintegration or on the road to 
recovery? 


Mr. Puiupe: I think that France is on the road to recovery. In the last 
two years a great deal of progress has been made in economic and, I 
would say, even political stability. This is possible because, even when 
we change the government, one has to remember that the policy and the 
administration remain the same. The majority of the members of the 
mew government are the same people who have been in all the govern- 
ments since the liberation. The only members changing are the prime 
Minister and the minister of finance. 


_ Mr. Gorrscuarx: I think that the instability of the French govern- 
ments can easily be exaggerated. At the same time, at the present 
Moment, it seems to me that France’s political stability is determined by 


_ 1Under the new constitution of France, the process by which-a new govern- 
‘ment is formed begins with a conference, called by the president, of the party 
a. On the basis of these discussions, the president issues a mandate to form a 
government to the leader whom he considers most likely to win the necessary par- 
liamentary support. He then sends a letter to the president of the National Assembly, 
indicating whom he has designated to be premier. The premier-designate then 
msults the other party leaders, indicating his plans and offering various conces- 
= for their support. When the premier-designate thinks he can secure the nec- 
‘essary votes, he drafts a statement of his position on all important issues (a “Minis- 
‘terial Declaration”) and goes before the Assembly to read it. The Assembly debates 
‘the proposals and then votes upon them. 
‘ Last week, the Assembly was called to consider the appointment of Jules Moch, 
‘Socialist, as premier. On Friday, when the vote was taken, M. Moch received exactly 
‘the number necessary for a majority. 
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the fact that the parties in the center have common enemies. That is tol} 
say, they are afraid of the Communists on the left and of the De Gaullists} 
on the right. Within the center forces there are real problems which} 
may at any time split them. Therefore political instability is a real prob-}} 
lem from the point of view of American policy. } 


Mr. Wirru: You take it, Gottschalk, that the Socialists, who are tak-) 
ing the lead here, belong to the political center. This is something of aj 
revelation to many Americans, is it not? 


Mr. Purue: As for the center, it is simply the people who are in} 
favor of the French constitution. Since this constitution is challenged by} 
two authoritarian parties—the Communists on the one side and the} 
De Gaullists on the other—there must be in power a coalition of people} 
who are very different from each other, including Socialists, Catholics’ 
and the Conservatives. There is a majority only if the Socialists, the} 
Catholics, and Conservatives are put together. 3 | 

Mr. GorrscuaLk: The center parties constitute a majority, fortunate| 
ly, at the present moment. How long it will remain a majority is a ques} 


tion which remains to be seen. 
Mr. Wirt: There is now a majority of just one vote. 


Mr. Gorrscuarx: At the present moment, Moch has a maj ority of ond 
vote by which he came in. ih 


Mr. Pir: But an absolute majority of one vote means a working 
majority of fifty to sixty votes, due to those who abstain from voting 
on specific issues. ; 

Mr. Wier: Let us consider what the problems of France are whick 
are symbolized by this cabinet crisis. I propose that we discuss them from 


three points of view. First, I think that we would like to know whethes 


France is on the road to economic recovery. Second, I think that we 
should examine whether France is on the road to political stability 
Third, what are the chances of France sharing in the military security of 
Europe and of the rest of the world? : 

Shall we turn to the first question I have raised? What are the sign: 


that France is recovering from the war and its aftermath? 


Mr. Puri: You know that France came out of the war with almos 
everything destroyed. Far more was destroyed than after the first Worlc 
War. France came out of the war with a level of industrial productios 


“ot 
} Pair 
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| FRANCE’S RECORD OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
1937 = 100 


1937 1943 1945 19474985 
Source: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics (Lake Success: United Nations, September, 1949). 


| which at that time was a little lower than one-third of the prewar level. 
‘Our last figure—for June, 1949—was thirty times higher than the pre- 
' war. But prewar was a very bad period, and the June, 1949, figure was but 
‘alittle more than 1929, a year which was the peak—at the height of pros- 

perity. If we take steel, for example, France is producing 45 per cent 
' more; electricity, 35 per cent more, which means a really big increase in 
! industrial production. Last year, and also this year, we have had a good 
m crop. So that we are certainly now in a period of price stabilization 
d very near to a balancing of the budget. I would even say that we have 
surplus in the budget, because we put into the budget a lot of expenses 
| which are investment expenses and should not be in a yearly budget. 


_ Mr. Gortscwatx: But is it not a curious thing, Philip, that, despite the 
fact that France at the present moment is well on the way to economic 
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recovery, we NOW have a cabinet overthrown and a new cabinet in-} 
stalled? This is because of the fact that there is unrest in the labor} 
classes—because the laboring class is still underpaid, and there is fea 
that the Communists will make political capital of that unrest. 


Mr. Wirtu: Gottschalk, the laboring classes of France are about 20} 
per cent, or one-fifth, short of the standard of living which they occupied|) 
before the war. i 

Mr. Purp: Quite clearly; and this is our main difficulty. We have] 
been progressing. But we have been progressing on a system of free} 
enterprise in which the employers—and I should say, the middlemen—} 
have been taking the highest benefits in the last two years. The workin gl 
class has not been getting its full share of the increase of productio | 
which has been realized in the last year. | 

Mr. Wirti: This cabinet crisis, Philip, as you see it, is in part pro} 
voked by the recent devaluation of the franc, is it not? } 

Mr. Puiu: It is provoked in part by the devaluation but chiefly byf 
other conditions which existed before the devaluation. After the strikes 
of last year, led by the Communists, there has been a strong anti} 
Communist reaction in the working class. A new trade movement, which} 
we call Force Ouvritre—“worker’s strength”—has been developed) 
which was against strikes, against increase of wages and chiefly in favoi 
of the decreasing prices. It believes that these are the only ways, really) 
of bettering the conditions of the workers. We have been fighting fos 

decreased prices during only the last year. There has been a decrease o! 
farmers’ prices by nearly 15 per cent; but a decrease which did not appeal 
very much—only 4 or 5 per cent—in consumption prices, the difference 
being taken by the middlemen. | 


Mr. GorrscHak: Is it not important, too, that we bear in mind thai 
devaluation was not immediately the cause of the current crisis? Th« 
problem was whether to increase the wages of certain classes of workers 
and it was the Radicals who split with the Socialists on that question 
was it not? 

Mr. Pru: That problem existed before the devaluation. As I wa 
saying, during the summer, which has been rather dry, there has beer 
again, some increase in food prices, chiefly for milk, butter, and som 
vegetables, in the last two months. So we began to have some unres 
It was the anti-Communist trade movement, the same one which ha 
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EMPLOYMENT IN FRANCE* 
1937 = 100 


1937 1939 1941 1943 1945 1947| 
JANUARY 
, . 1949 
| * Excluding agriculture. Including wage-earners and salaried employees in mining, manu- 
| facturing, construction and building, transport, commerce, personal and public services. 
_ (Source: Ibid.) 


been fighting against any increase in wages during six months, which 
now took the lead to ask for something for the lowest-paid workers who 
| really could not stand higher prices any more. The devaluation came 
after this and gives new reasons for increases in wages. We have to give 
the workers some slight compensation, at least to the most poorly paid 


of them. 


Mr. Wirtu: That involves, does it not, a decision about how much of 
‘the French economy shall be a public economy and how much shall be 
; a private economy—what share of the increasing production shall the 
- elements in the French population receive? 


i 


Rovectod 
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Mr. Puiu: Exactly! 7 
Mr. Wiatu: If, as we realize, this problem is one which perhaps can 


be solved by economic measures and wise statesmanship, we still must 
realize that France cannot solve these problems by itself. It is a part of a 
larger Europe and a larger world. After all, there are only about forty! 
million Frenchmen, and they cannot make up a self-contained economy.) 
Shall we then, turn to the second question which has been raised, name-| 


ly, what are the chances of French political stability? 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: My feeling is that, while I hope that the Mouvement 
Républicain Populaire (MRP), the combination of the Socialists, Radi- 
cals, and the Catholic party, will continue to preserve its majority, it is 
a relatively unstable majority. I feel that at any time the Radicals may’ 
break with the other two, as they already have in causing the present. 


crisis. Therefore, political stability in France is a pretty precarious thing. 
upon which to gamble.” | 


Mz. Puruie: That depends on what you call “political stability.” The 
government may change, but there may be at the same time political 
stability. I will give you an example. I have been head, for three years, 
of the French delegation to the International Trade Organization con- 
ferences, and I have always followed the same policy, even when there 
were changes in the government. On the other hand, I know a certain 
number of nations which kept the same government but changed their 
policy. 

Mr. Wier: There is a French proverb, Philip, “The more it changes 
the more it is the same thing.” Does that apply to the French govern. 
ment? . ; ae 

Mr. Purr: Certainly, because, of the twenty-five members of the 
government, twenty of them are the same as at the time of the libera 
tion. I have been a member of all the governments. We do not chang: 
everything. . 

[have been making a kind of census recently. I find that there has beer 
more change in the British government than in the French; but th 


2 The present differences among the parties of the French government concert 
ing economic policies are as follows: The Radical Socialists and the other conser\ 
ative parties oppose a general wage increase on the ground that it would accelerat 
the inflation. They argue that, if labor will be patient, prices can be brought dows 
The Socialists and MRP demand an immediate wage increase for certain groups 
the lowest-paid workers. s 
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. UNEMPLOYMENT IN FRANCE 
.¢ Monthly Averages in Thousands 


i 1937 1939 1941 1943 1945 19471945 
| Source: Ibid. 
ie ; . . . . . . 
.| difference is that in Britain the prime minister changes the members of 


ut the government, while in. France the members of the government 
change the prime minister. 


lit! lies in the fact that if the Communists should come in, or if the De Gaul- 
lists should come in, there would be a complete change of foreign policy. 
«| In England, if the. Conservatives should come in, or, in the United 
it! States, if the Republicans should come in, the foreign policy would not 
‘ ‘change materially. ' 
1 Mr. Puiu: That is true, of course. But it is because the United States 


ie 
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and Great Britain are very happy countries, where there is no com-| 
munism, and therefore no pressure—because the living standard of the 
workers is higher. ¥ 
Mr. Gorrscuarx: That is exactly my point. That is what makes your) 
government unstable. | 
Mar. Pump: Yes, but I think that you are a little behind the times, you 
see. The danger existed some two or three years ago. I do not think that’ 
it exists any more now. There is no chance whatsoever of the Com- 
munists coming into power in France. They were very strong imme-: 
diately after the liberation because they had the sympathy of almost 
every one of us. The Communists in France, immediately after Hitler’ 
attacked Russia—of course not before—entered the resistance movement. 
The rank and file of the Communists had been very good boys—they! 
were working and fighting with us very courageously. At the outset, | 
after the war, they had a great influence—nearly one-third of the French 
people voted the Communist ticket. Now people have begun to under- 
stand what communism means—the danger it represents. The Com- 
munists are dropping and dropping in strength. At the present time 
they represent less than 25 per cent, and I think that next year, at the 
time of the election, they may be reduced to 20 per cent. 

With the De Gaullists, it is exactly the same thing. The De Gaullists 
are made up of a combination of people who have nothing in common— 
who disagree on almost everything but the fear of communism. If you 
destroy or lessen the causes of Communist strength, you lessen the effect, 
too, of De Gaullist power. 

Mr. WirrH: To me, the important aspect of what you are saying. 
Philip, is that French political stability depends upon France's economic 
prosperity. 

Mr. Pum: Absolutely. 


Mr. Wirtn: It also depends upon equity in sharing the fruits of in 
creasing production and the rising standard of living. 


Mr. Pump: There is one problem in France dominating everythin; 
else. At the present time the majority of the working class still is unde 
the control of the Communist party. The only important political prok 
lem in France is to find the ways and means to get the majority of th 
working class away from the Communist domination and to strengthe 
the anti-Communist trade-unions. 


| 
i 
| 


i 
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POPULATION OF FRANCE 


42 


4) 


40 


39 


38 


ie) 


1937. 1939 1941 1943 1945 1947 
| Source: Ibid. ; 1948 


ie eee of the parties? Do you think, Gottschalk, that we might 
get some measure of France’s political stability from an answer to that 
question? 


_ Mk. Gortscuarx: No, I do not think that we can, because nobody can 
gg) tell, at any time, whether the Communists are going to be stronger or 
| weaker, or whether the De Gaullists are going to be stronger or weaker. 
| The power of Communists and of the De Gaullists rises and falls at the 
it) €xpense, or to the advantage, of the middle parties together. A good 
economic situation, or a good sense of security with regard to military 
affairs, will increase the vote of the center and will diminish the vote on 
the two sides. 

ie? 
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Mr. Puiup: Exactly! Exactly! At the present time I would say that 2 
to 23 per cent of the votes are Communist; 22 to 23 per cent are De Gaul 
list. Together they will be very nearly 50 per cent, and all the others 


right. There is a tendency for the MRP to be weakened when the. 
De Gaullists get strong. The result is that one never knows whether or 
not the middle parties are going to control the majority. 


Mr. Wirt: But is there not also another question? French economic 
progress and French economic stability for the next few months and 
years are going to depend, to a large degree, upon continued American 
aid, are they not? Do you think that by 1952 France will be ready to} 


stand on its own feet, Philip? 


Mr. Purr: J do not think that by 1952 any of the European countries 
will be able to stand on their own feet. 


Mr. Wirtu: In other words, as you see it now, the Marshall Plan 
cannot terminate as planned, in 1952? | 
is 


Mr. Puiu: The Marshall Plan, by itself, is not solving any problem. 


It has been avoiding an imminent catastrophe. It has been giving us the 
necessary time to solve our problems and to create, ourselves, the means 
of our salvation. We have been doing in France, in Great Britain, and in 
all the other countries, the maximum which could be done along na- 
tional lines. But we are arriving now at a time when we realize that, in 
order to maintain our trade balance, we need to develop new industries, 
we need to invest a big sum in these new industries. Such investment 
will be a paying proposition only if these new industries can sell their 
goods at the outset into a unified European market. We are at a time 
when there is no solution whatsoever, apart from the unification of 
Europe. Ht 


Mr. Gorrscuatx: Philip, you are one of the French representatives at 
the Council of Europe, with its capital at Strasbourg, in France. Do you 
have any hope that this Council of Europe is really going to solve the 
economic and political problem of Europe by creating unity ?* 

3 The Consultant Assembly of the Council of Europe recently held its meetings 


in Strasbourg from August 9 to September 7. Three new member-countries— 
Greece, Turkey, Iceland—were added to the ten charter members of the European 
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HOURLY EARNINGS IN FRENCH 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Rates in Francs 


i946. ~«1947 946 AN; 
Source: Ibid. 


Mk. Puiu: I really think that the Council of Europe is the only way 
lof solving Europe’s problems. I have had quite a lot of experience in 
(\international delegations in the last two years. I do not believe any 
Solution will come from the studies of the best experts or from negotia- 
tions between sovereign governments. The only way out is to create 
some European political authority with limited functions but with real 


oarliament—Britain, France, Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, and Ireland. Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium was elected to 
rve as president. 
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Mr. Puiuip: Oh, I think that its concern will chiefly be the economi 
problems. j 
Mr. Wirru: The Council does not involve a military establishment! 


Mr. Pump: No. We left the military problems out because at th 
present time Europe itself cannot yet be a military power. It must firs 
build up its economic unity and develop its industry all the time. Th 
military considerations will follow after. In the meantime, the militar 
problems are Atlantic problems and not European ones. They are stil 
larger. 

Mr. Wirt: One of the economic problems is the problem of break 
ing down the trade barriers between the various countries of Europ 
Does the Strasbourg Assembly have a plan for that? 


Mr. Purp: I think that there are three things to be done at the sam 
time. The first, and the most urgent, I think, is to arrive at a real mon 
tary stability. The way the recent devaluation was done, I think, is ver 
bad because everyone acted independently in a completely unplanne 
and uncharted way. We have to do the job again in the proper way, 3 
two or three months, when we see the result of this devaluation. Th 
we are going to realize. 


Mr. Gorrscuark: Is that not just the weakness of the Council « 
Europe—that the separate powers are bound to act in accordance wi 
their own advantage? If England feels that it is to her advantage » 
devaluate the pound, she will do so without consulting the felloy 
members in the Council of Europe, will she not? : 


Mar. Purp: If everyone does that, the result will be the comple 
downfall of Europe, including England and everyone else.. 


Mr. Wirtu: Because the problem of monetary stabilization and uni 
cation is important, do you think that the urgency of it will make t 
participants in the Council solve it? 


Mr. Pumie: I think that we will have, in January or February, 
meeting of the finance ministers of Europe to establish the final rate 
exchange between European currencies. I believe that the time is 11 
now to create, at the same time, a European currency and a Europe 
monetary authority which will have the sole power to fix the relati 
between the different national currencies. 

If the governments do not do it, we will call the Economic Comm 
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COST OF FOOD IN PARIS 
1937 = 100 


, (9) : JUNE 
lo 1937 1939 194) 1943 1945 1947 949 
Source: Ibid. 


tee of the Assembly. We will call for an extraordinary meeting of the 
_|Assembly to ask for monetary stability and make quite a lot of noise 
il about it. 

* Mr. Wirt: Do you think that there is an equal chance to do some- 
thing about trade barriers—making Europe one free trade area? 


‘( Mr. Pure: I think that that is a second problem. We must first 
.,, atrive at real currency stability and coordination of credit policy among 
Z the different European central governments. We must then reduce trade 
| Ma At first we have to do away progressively with quantitative 
| Testrictions, and then we have to try to arrive at some sort of tariff 
j ooo between all European nations. 


ta ; yy 


Mr. Gortscuatx: My own fear is that if the unity of Europe is goin 
to depend upon a parliamentary body; like the Council at Strasbourg 
European unity is not going to come. I hope that European unity will 
come out of trade agreements such as the International Trade Unio 
and the recent agreement at Annecy, where thirty-odd nations agreed to 
lower tariffs on certain specified articles, and from cooperation within 
the Atlantic Pact. I see military necessity and economic necessity weld- 
ing Europe together very much faster than parliamentary agreements. 


Mr. Wirtu: There are also the problems of integration of the Euro- 
pean transportation system, of the harbors, of electric power, and of ai 
good many other major industries, such as coal and possibly even steel. 


Mr. Puiu: I think that this is a terrific problem of economic unity. 
I say, first, stabilization of the currency. Second, tariff agreements and 
suppression of quantitative restrictions. Third, coordination of invest- 
ments in the basic industries, which I am studying at the present time. 
The most important problem is the problem of steel, which is linked up 
with the political problem of the Ruhr. I think that we made very good 
progress with the recent creation of the European authority of the Ruhr, 
But if we want it to succeed, we have to state, quite frankly, that it is 
not an exceptional action, imposed upon the Germans. It is the first 
European experiment—an experiment which has to be generalized to 
the whole of the coal and steel industries of western Europe. 

Mr. Wirti: But there are some other acute problems. There is the 
German problem, which must be settled. There is the problem, too, as to 
what is going to be the role of England in a European union. Is England 
going to be more aligned with Europe, or is England going to be more 
aligned with the United States? 

Mr. Purr: As for the problem of Germany, I am rather anxious 
about some new nationalist movements in Germany. But I think that the 
hole card we can play is to get Germany into Europe—we have to get 
Germany into the Strasbourg Assembly as quickly as possible in order 
to give the democratic Germans their only possible chance. 


Mr. Wirti: Does that mean western Germany, or all of Germany? 
Mr. Puuir: Western Germany at the present time, as long as we can- 
not have more than that. 7 


Mr. Gorrscuark: I think that probably the internationalization of the 
Ruhr can be made a fairly sweet pill for the Germans to swallow if it is 
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described as the first of a series of steps which are going to be taken for 
the general welfare of Europe. But there is still the fact that there are 
German nationalists who are going to insist upon the Ruhr for Germany 
‘under any circumstances, despite the welfare of Europe. And the English 
will not like it too well, either. 


Mr. Puuip: We will have to fight nationalists in every country, but 
Bec: is our job—to fight and to win. 


| 


Mr. Wirt: Let me ask one further question about this European 
Consultative Assembly. If it really works, do you think that it could con- 
stitute a real third force standing as something of a balance between the 
United States, on the one hand, and the Soviet Union, on the other? 


Mg. Puruip: Yes, I think that it could. I think that it is quite possible. 
It is our aim to make of Europe a third international force. When I say 
“standing between United States and Russia,” the fact of standing be- 
tween two people does not mean liking both of them equally. While we 
are trying to build up Europe, America is helping us and Russia is trying 
‘to do anything to prevent us from succeeding in organizing Europe. 
We are all like very ill people, entering into convalescence and trying to 
make our first step. At the same time the United States is sending us 
(penicillin i in order to make us strong, and the Russians are sending us 
some more microbes in order to kill us. I prefer the doctor to the mi- 
- at any time. 


| Mk. Gortscratx: I see in this exactly the crux of this situation. Europe 
is not really independent of either the microbes from Russia or the 
enicillin from the United States. Western Europe would never have 
been unified if it were not for the threat of the microbes, and it would 
not have been able to maintain itself if it were not for the penicillin from 
the United States. That leads me to hope that Europe can become a 
third force, independent of the two. But I think that that is going to 
take time. Consequently, I am not too optimistic about the immediate 
future. My guess is that these things will go very much more slowly, 
and we may not have the time to solve them. 


id Mr. Putre: We had some discussion in Strasbourg with people who 
}spoke exactly like you, who said, “It will take time to solve them.” 
it should take time. But the fact is that we do not have time. 


ia Mr. Gorrscuatx: That is too bad. 


‘ 
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Mr. Pur: The discussion between the idealists and the realists i 
Strasbourg showed some people, the Scandinavians chiefly, said, “W 
are realists; we want to go slowly.” And I gave this definition of 
realist: the man who, before unifying Europe, wants to wait in order t 
unify Europe until it is inside the Russian concentration camp. But th: 
then will be too late. 


Mr. Wirt: During a visit to Europe this summer I was impresse 
time and again, in talking with people from France and the Scandin 
vian countries, and others, about a certain statement of theirs. They sai 
that they do not want to be liberated again. Now that, I take it, is pr 
foundly true of France, too. 


Mr. Puri: Quite clearly. 


Mr. Wirt: What then are the possibilities that there might be esta 
lished in Europe, and, of course, in the rest of the world, some basis f 
military security in a world in which both the United States and tl 
Russians have an atom bomb? Do the Europeans, of whom _you are 
fine representative, really feel that they are secure or can be secure 
the next two or three years? 


Mr. Pure: We are not secure at the present time, and security w 
depend very much upon American military policy. It is quite clear th 
if in case of a war you are expecting to have the defense line up in t 
Pyrenees or on the ocean, and to have France overrun and then liberat 
again, we are not very enthusiastic about that. We have been liberat 
twice. We do not want to be liberated a third time. You will have t 
whole of France in the fight if it is quite clear that the intention a 
military program of all the powers in the Atlantic Pact is to fight on t 
Elbe, or at least to fight on the Rhine. I do not ask for a 100 per ce 
guarantee but only for a really good chance to fight in such a conditi 
that the invasion of my country this time could be avoided. 


Mr. GorrscHatx: The most hopeful thing I see in the unity of Eurc 
is the fact that, from the French point of view, the unity of Europe 
really a solution of their problems. It solves their economic problem: 
solves their military problem. Therefore, they are heart and soul : 
European unity, and, as a consequence, if the French government « 
maintain its stability, it is obvious that they will exert every effort tow: 
the unity of Europe, and perhaps they will succeed. That seems to - 
one of the finest features in the present picture. 
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Ss. Priv: Tthink that it would be done even if there were no stability 
f government in France. Any French government will have to fight for 
‘Europe, since all the French political parties do agree on that. Our expe- 
‘'tience in France, which is also going to be the experience for the whole 
‘of Europe, is that we have to compromise between the two big political 
dencies—the socialists on the one side and the liberal-conservatives 
{ ion the other. We have to build a Europe in which both of us will be able 
| to work together. I must say that the difficulties we have been encoun- 
| tering in France in the last few years have been compelling us to work 
toward this compromise and in the direction which Europe needs, 


) Max. Gorrscaxx: I hope that you will succeed. As I see it, France has 
the choice of being the smallest of the big powers or the biggest of the 
small powers, and I think that its greatness in the future depends upon 
’l its being the leader of the small powers. 


Mr. Pum: Or the inspirer of European unity, which is still better. 


| Mr. Wirt: Europe will continue, for some years to come, to be 
‘| economically and militarily vulnerable and weak, while the tensions be- 
tween the United States and the Russians continue. We all. must hope, 
thus, that to aid in this effort of France to live in this very unstable world 
'| Situation, the international organizations will, in the course of time, be 
'|istrengthened. We must hope that meanwhile the Europeans, through 
atelligent action in solving their own internal difficulties, will come to 
be something of a force to prevent a world conflict. 
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